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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 
Robert  M.  Anderson 


This  Association  is  a  "grass  roots"  organization.  The  Board 
of  Directors  review  your  resolutions  in  June,  and  we  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  your  resolutions  are  carried  out. 

Your  Association  gets  involved  in  many  other  meetings  through- 
out the  United  States.   Last  February,  Montana  had  the  largest 
delegation  ever  at  our  National  Convention.   We  were  able  to 
visit  with  our  congressional  delegation  and  I  feel  we  were 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  good.   You  were  represented  at  the  Five 
State  Area  Meetings  also.   I  attended  each  of  the  Area  Meetings 
around  the  state.   We  want  our  officers  to  get  the  feeling  of 
what  you  want  and  we  try  to  do  the  things  you  are  seeking. 

The  theme  of  our  convention  is  "Awareness  Leads  to  Action".   We 
have  talked  about  information  and  education,  and  in  the  past  we 
have  had  some  problems  in  getting  information  to  the  appropriate 
people.   We  don't  have  the  money  in  our  budget  to  do  this.   I  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  dues  structure.   Do  you  think  we  should  be  on 
the  defensive,  or  should  we  take  the  offensive?   Is  it  worth  it 
or  not?   I  will  leave  this  judgement  up  to  you. 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  concerning  the  subject  of  land 
use  planning.   We  know  it's  coming  and  would  like  to  have  a  part 
of  this.   Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  do  all  the  planning 
in  the  state  of  Montana,  but  I  believe  the  districts  have  a 
contribution  to  make. 

The  districts  own  a  Plant  Materials  Center  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  of  Wyoming.   As  of  today,  the  PMC  is  a  going  operation. 
The  center  is  operated  by  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of 
five  people,  three  from  Montana  and  two  from  Wyoming.   They 
control  the  operation  of  the  center  which  is  leased  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.   A  small  portion  is  reserved  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  production  of  seed.   The  Board  of 
Managers  has  set  down  a  ten  year  plan  and  the  operation  is 
financially  sound  and  working  well.   I  think  you  can  be  proud 
of  your  investment.   Schedule  a  tour,  they  would  like  to  have 
you  come  and  see  the  center. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you  people  as  your  President 
the  last  two  years. 


MONTANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 
FINANCIAL  REPORT  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  6,  1972 


Account  balance  as  of  October  21,  1971  $    675.66 

Income  (10/21/71  through  11/6/72) 

*1971  dues — 5  Districts  595.00 

1972  dues — 55  of  59  Districts  12,198.50 

Credit  on  1973  dues — overpayment--2  Districts  10.00 

Supervisor  Handbook  sales  1,022.70 

1971  Convention  Profits  1,038.50 

Profits  on  1971  Program  Book  ads  250.00 

Casualty  Ins.  Membership  fees  35.00 

TOTAL  INCOME — $15,149.70 

Total  available  funds — beginning  balance  plus  income  $15,825.36 


Expenditures  (10/21/71 

through  11/6/72) 

Budget 

Spent 

Over/Under 

Office  Expense 

$1,000.00 

$ 

558.62 

-   441.38 

Contingency 

200.00 

50.12 

-   149.88 

Recreation 

100.00 

-0- 

-   100.00 

National  Dues 

8,550.00 

7 

,012.00 

-1,538.00 

Great  Plains 

100.00 

-0- 

-   100.00 

Farm  Forestry 

100.00 

-0- 

-   100.00 

Officer  &  Director 

Travel 

1,850.00 

1 

,195.40 

-   654.60 

Public  Relations 

1,500.00 

2 

,879.67 

+1,379.67 

Education 

600.00 

-0- 

-   600.00 

Public  Lands 

250.00 

221.00 

29.00 

Legislative 

300.00 

-0- 

-   300.00 

Outlook 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

Research 

375.00 

333.00 

42.00 

Newsletter  Contest 

100.00 

100.00 

-0- 

Annual  Convention  Exper 

Lse 

-0- 

559.80 

+   559.80 

Secretarial  Salary 

1,500.00 

383.05 

-1,116.95 

Ladies  Auxiliary 

150.00 

150.00 

-0- 

Supervisor  Guidebooks 

-0- 

1 

,058.40 

+1,058.40 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  $14,501.06 

Account  Balance  as  of  November  6,  1972  $1,324.30 

*With  these  payments,  all  Districts  except  Glacier  paid  their 
1971  State  Dues  in  full. 


1972  State  and  National  Dues  unpaid  as  of  Noven±>er  6,  1972 

District  State       National      Total 

Big  Horn 
Bitterroot 

(Claim  11/3/72) 
Box  Elder 
Broadwater 
Carbon 

(Claim  5/3/72) 
Culbertson-Bainville 

and  Froid 
Garfield 
Lake 
Lower  Musselshell 

(Claim  10/12/72) 
Madison 

(Pd  on  130  Cooperators, 

not  318) 
Meagher 
Mile  High 
Mineral 
North  Custer 

(unable  to  pay) 
Petroleum 
Powder  River 
Stillwater 
Treasure 
Upper  Musselshell 

($40  Claim  7/21/72) 

*Districts  still  owing  for  Supervisor  Guidebooks 

Meagher  10  books     $21.00 

*NOTE:   This  is  based  on  the  original  listing  of  those  ordering 
the  Guidebooks.   If  you  did  not  actually  receive  the  Guidebooks, 
please  clear  the  record  with  the  Secretary  and  have  her  advise 
the  Treasurer.   A  total  of  4  87  Guidebooks  were  paid  for  by 
Districts . 


$  77.50 

$  77.50 

$125, 

,00 

150.00 

275.00 

50.00 

50.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

65. 

,00 

150.00 

215.00 

95.00 

95.00 

20.00 

20.00 

90. 

,00 

150.00 

240.00 

45, 

,00 

75.00 

120.00 

150.00 

150.00 

75.00 

75.00 

50.50 

50.  :0 

150.00 

150.  '  ^ 

125.00 

125.00 

150.00 

150.00 

120.00 

120.00 

75.00 

75.00 

75 

.00 

150.00 

225.00 

MACD  LADIES  AUXILIARY  REPORT 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Uhlrich,  President 


All  of  us  have  experienced  the  varied  situations  of  checking 
over  a  report  card.   At  the  close  of  this  administration,  if 
a  card  were  issued  to  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Montana  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts,  it  might  provide  some  constructive 
self-analysis.   The  final  grade  of  "satisfactory"  and  credit 
received  is  not  as  important  as  studying  the  comments  on  the 
back  of  the  card  relative  to  progress  and  citizenship.   There 
are  four  characteristics  considered:   responsibility,  cooper- 
ation, effort  and  courtesy. 

Under  the  first  category — responsibility — we  note  that  the 
officers  who  served  fulfilled  their  obligations  with  con- 
scientious interest.   Mrs.  James  McCann  has  served  cheerfully 
and  efficiently  as  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Ray  Patrick 
assumed  the  additional  responsibility  of  Historian.   The 
President's  regular  contribution  to  our  official  state 
publication  "Treasure  Acres"  was  recognized  by  the  National 
Auxiliary  President,  Mrs.  McClellen,  in  her  report  at  the 
National  Convention. 

Fourteen  Montana  ladies  assumed  their  responsibility  by 
representing  Montana  at  the  National  Association  Convention 
in  Washington,  D.  C.   Highlighting  the  activities  was  a 
White  House  Tea  and  Tour  at  which  Mrs.  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower 
greeted  1004  ladies  in  the  East  Room.   The  Montana  Auxiliary 
President  was  invited  to  serve  on  the  Hospitality  Committee 
during  the  Convention. 

Considering  cooperation — we  know  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Auxiliary  is  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Districts, 
but  cooperation  with  other  groups  is  also  important.   We 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  represented  at  the  seminar  on 
planning  the  use  of  Montana's  land  and  water  resources,  held 
in  Great  Falls.   Mrs.  Fred  Kuhlman,  a  Carbon  County  Supervisor, 
was  our  participant.   We  were  also  invited  to  participate  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Governor's  newly  appointed  Juvenile 
Justice  Advisory  Council.   The  Auxiliary  President  attended 
a  Conservation  District  meeting  in  Garfield  County  and  was 
invited  to  speak  on  the  program  of  their  annual  meeting. 

Under  effort--  we  accept  the  comment  "needs  improvement".   Like 
any  student  with  a  low  mark  on  his  report  card,  we  have  an 
alibi.   One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  National  Association 
Educational  Committee  was  to  get  environmental  education  into 
the  schools.   They  asked  the  Auxiliary  to  assist  the  Garden 
Clubs  in  a  nation-wide  project  of  distributing  to  all  schools 
the  series  "People  and  Their  Environment" .   They  also  challenged 
the  Auxiliary  to  work  with  local  Districts  in  organizing 


Teachers '  Workshops  to  help  the  teachers  make  better  use  of 
such  materials.   Also,  we  were  asked  to  help  during  Soil 
Stewardship  Week  and  assist  with  Public  Speaking  Contests, 
To  assume  this  responsibility  and  implement  such  projects  in 
Montana  was  impractical  and  impossible  with  our  sparsely 
organized  auxiliaries.   Our  prime  objective  should  be  to 
promote  organization,  but  it  must  come  through  the  encourage- 
ment and  approval  of  the  Districts. 

Finally,  in  considering  courtesy,  we  will  mind  our  manners 
and  thank  the  State  Association  for  their  helpfulness  and 
financial  assistance.   Especially  we  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Ueland,  Jeanne  Baluka  and  the  local  host  District  for  their 
assistance  and  kindnesses.   Thank  you  for  this  privilege. 


NACD  DIRECTORS  REPORT 
Peter  V.  Jackson 


NACD  is  your  national  arm  and  they  are  a  part  of  us.   A  couple 
of  years  ago  NACD  raised  their  dues.   We  are  moving  in  a  good 
direction  and  now  have  been  able  to  hire  a  top  notch  staff  to 
really  get  in  and  work  with  our  programs  on  the  national  level. 
We  have  new  staffing  and  a  new  approach  to  our  programs. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  a  serious  look  at  legislative 
items.   The  staff  will  be  able  to  consider  resolutions  on  a 
national  level  and  take  an  active  part  in  legislative  matters. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  a  cost-sharing  approach  by  the  districts 
and  the  government  to  provide  assistance. 

We  are  working  with  a  sediment  control  program  which  is  a 
National  Model  Law  for  States.   We  are  going  to  have  a  confer- 
ence in  Montana  concerning  this  matter. 

We  are  looking  hard  at  public  lands.   The  New  Mexico  study 
has  been  completed.   This  study  puts  a  profit  and  loss  value 
on  conservation.   More  information  will  be  forthcoming  con- 
cerning this  study. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  anything  more  about  NACD,  talk  to 

Marv  Cronberg,  your  Western  Program  Advisor  from  Denver,  who 

is  here  today.   He  wants  to  be  of  assistance  to  our  Association, 


STATE  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION  REPORT 
Carl  H.  Johnson,  Chairman 

Under  the  reorganization  of  state  government,  the  Montana 
Conservation  Commission  now  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation.   Functions 
of  the  Commission  still  remain  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
past.   The  Commission  provides  advice  and  counsel  to  local 
Conservation  Districts ,  reviews  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Plans,  and  recommends  approval  or  disapproval  of 
P.  L.  566  Projects.   All  recommendations  are  then  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 

Since  the  Commission  is  an  advisory  board,  it  no  longer  has 
an  Executive  Secretary  or  office  staff.   However,  the  services 
of  the  Conservation  Districts  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  are  available  to  the  Commission. 
Ole  Ueland,  former  Executive  Secretary,  is  the  Soil  Conservation 
Bureau  Chief  and  Peter  Jackson  is  Grass  Conservation  Bureau  Chief. 
In  addition,  legal  assistance  from  the  DNRC  is  also  available 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  Department's  newest  staff 
addition,  Bill  Cunningham,  the  land  use  planner. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  under  reorganization  much  of  the 
Commission's  independence  is  lost,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  case.   In  this  day  and  age,  or  should  I  say  New  Environ- 
mental Era,  conservation  districts  are  confronted  with  many 
complex  problems,  e.g.  wise  use  and  conservation  of  all  renew- 
able natural  resources,  air  and  water  pollution,  sediment 
control  and  land  use  planning.   Related  to  and  supported  by 
a  strong  Natural  Resources  Department  at  the  state  level, 
districts  will  be  better  recognized  and  be  able  to  operate  at 
the  local  level  as  a  strong  natural  resource  agency;  thereby 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  as  outlined  under  the 
Conservation  Districts  Law. 


MONTANA  WATER  LAW  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Montana  is,  I  believe,  entering  the  most  critical  period  in 
her  history.   We  are  presently  faced  with  an  unprecedented 
and  increasing  demand  for  the  riches  of  this  state — not 
just  for  the  tangible  natural  resources  such  as  coal,  copper, 
land,  timber  and  water,  but  also  for  recreational,  scenic, 
historical,  and  other  intangible  values  essential  to  Montana's 
unique  quality  of  life.   And  if  anyone  questions  that  unique- 
ness, I  suggest  a  trip  to  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  answering 
these  demands  with  uncontrolled  exploitation  will  destroy 
the  uniqueness  in  which  we  take  so  much  pride.   We  are 
apprehensive,  and  rightly  so,  of  repeating  our  past  mistakes 
on  a  far  greater  scale  and  ending  up  with  a  Montana  that  is 
a  carbon  copy  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  other 
areas  of  our  nation,  stripped  of  both  resources  and  hope. 

The  dilemma  or  crisis  arises  when  we  further  recognize  that, 
in  face  of  these  demands ,  and  the  need  to  control  resource 
exploitation,  our  state  has  very  little  authority  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  Montanans. 

Nowhere  is  this  crisis  more  evident  and  imminent  than  in 
the  case  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources--water. 

Item  #1.   The  Montana-Wyoming  aqueduct  prefeasibility  study 
states  that  2.6  million  acre  feet,  or  1/3  the  average  annual 
flow  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  will  be  needed  to  serve  the 
demand  for  water  if  development  outlined  in  the  North  Central 
Power  Study  occurs.   What  will  be  the  impact  on  agriculture, 
on  public  water  supplies,  on  recreation,  etc.,  if  these 
demands  are  answered?   No  one  can  answer  these  questions. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  price  of  water  will  rise 
beyond  anything  experienced  in  our  history.   For  example, 
the  highest  price  we  charge  for  water  from  state  water  pro- 
jects is  about  $4.00  an  acre  foot.   The  companies  interested 
in  constructing  gasification  plants  have  indicated  that 
water  at  $200  an  acre  foot  would  be  no  obstacle. 

We  are  also  witnessing  the  purchase  of  ranches  and  farms  by 
corporations  for  no  other  reason  than  to  secure  the  water 
rights . 

Item  #2.   As  oome  of  you  know,  the  Colorado  River  Basins  Act 
contains  a  provision  establishing  a  moratorium  on  federal 
planning  for  inter-basin  transfer  of  water  until  1978.   Once 
this  moratorium  is  lifted,  and  it  may  be  sooner  than  1978, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  other  states  and  the  federal  government 

Gary  J .  Wicks ,  Director ,  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation. 
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will  be  focusing  on  the  40  million  acre  feet  of  water  that 
leaves  our  state  each  year.   For  instance,  serious  consider- 
ation is  being  given  a  plan  to  move  water  from  the  Columbia 
to  augment  the  flow  of  the  Colorado.   Water  shortage  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation  are  becoming  more  common,  and  the 
cheap  and  apparently  unused  water  of  Montana  has  an  obvious 
appeal . 

Item  #3.   The  use  of  water  for  all  purposes  is  increasing 
rapidly  within  the  state  itself.   Subdivisions,  summer  homes, 
the  profitability  of  irrigated  crops,  the  increased  recrea- 
tional pressures  and  the  demands  of  public  water  systems  are 
forcing  greater  competition  for  a  resource  that  in  some 
areas  is  extremely  limited. 

Now,  what  kind  of  law  exists  to  meet  the  crises  being  created 
by  these  demands? 

First,  and  most  importantly,  the  current  law  gives  only  an 
uncertain  right  to  use  water,  and  the  burden  of  protecting 
that  right  lies  with  the  individual.   For  instance,  if  a 
downstream  user  is  adversely  affected  by  say  a  coal  company 
or  other  corporation  which  begins  to  use  water  upstream 
from  him,  the  downstream  user  has  the  burden  of  taking  the 
corporation  to  court  and  proving  that  such  upstream  use 
adversely  affects  his  water  right.   If  he  has  the  money  and 
time  to  spend  in  court,  this  may  be  a  mere  inconvenience;  if 
he  does  not,  then  he  must  stand  by  and  witness  that  right 
being  violated,  without  any  realistic  recourse. 

Even  if  a  stream  has  been  adjudicated,  there  is  no  certainty 
of  right  since  others  on  a  stream  not  included  in  a  decree 
are  not  bound  by  that  decree,  and  since  someone  who  later 
wants  water  from  a  source  already  adjudicated  may  so  petition 
the  court,  joining  all  appropriators  to  the  suit. 

As  water  demands  and  disputes  increase,  we  expect  the  number 
of  cases  will  unquestionably  increase,  with  an  exponential 
increase  in  legal  costs.   I'm  not  sure  Montanans  can  con- 
tinue to  assume  the  financial  burden  of  these  continuing 
adjudications . 

For  instance,  litigation  over  water  in  the  Beaverhead  River 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  claimants  nearly  $500,000  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Secondly ,  Montana  law  gives  the  state  of  Montana  only  a 
questionable  right  to  become  involved  in  legal  disputes 
with  other  states  and  the  federal  government  involving  water 
rights . 

Thirdly ,  even  if  the  right  to  become  involved  were  clear  cut, 
the  state  would  have  difficulty  supporting  its  claim  to 
water.   Since  in  Montana  law  the  only  requirement  for  a  water 
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right  is  that  the  water  be  put  to  beneficial  use,  and  failure 
to  file  notice  of  a  claim  to  water  does  not  invalidate  that 
right,  there  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  water  being  used 
in  state.   The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  lack  of  a 
centralized  recordation  system,  which  means  that  records, 
such  as  they  are,  are  scattered  throughout  56  counties. 

Since  the  strength  of  claims  to  water  in  interstate  and 
state-federal  disputes  will  rest  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
ability  to  document  beneficial  use,  Montana,  the  only  state 
of  the  seventeen  western  states  without  some  form  of  permit 
system,  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

Fourth ,  since  there  is  no  way  to  document  the  use  of  water, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  identify  the  amount  of  surplus 
water  existing  in  the  state  for  which  we  should  be  finding 
beneficial  uses. 

Fifth ,  Montana's  law  does  not  place  any  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  of  water  from  one  use  to  another.   This  means  that 
water  once  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  where  a  return 
flow  is  common,  can  be  sold  for  industrial  purposes,  such 
as  coal  development,  where  the  use  is  totally  consumptive. 
Here  again,  nothing  can  be  done  unless  someone  is  adversely 
affected  by  such  a  transfer  and  can  prove  this  in  court. 

In  response  to  the  growing  seriousness  of  this  problem,  I 
asked  Governor  Anderson  for  authority  to  create  a  Water  Law 
Advisory  Council.   This  was  done  in  April  of  1972.   The 
Council  was  charged  with  exploring  the  inadequacies  of  the 
existing  law  and  formulating  a  proposal  to  strengthen 
Montana's  position. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  nine  members,  most  of  whom  are 
either  water  users  or  familiar  with  water  problems  such  as 
Hubert  White,  one  of  the  directors  of  your  Association. 

The  Council  has  gone  through  4  drafts  of  a  bill  and  will, 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  submit  the  proposal  to 
the  public.   Public  hearings  will  be  held  in  seven  locations 
throughout  the  state  in  December  to  give  people  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  opinions.   Once  this  is  done,  the  major 
objections  will  be  considered  before  the  final  draft  is 
submitted  to  the  next  legislature. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  new  proposal  are  as  follows: 

1.   As  provided  for  in  the  new  Constitution,  all  existing 
rights  to  water  will  be  recognized  and  confirmed.   The 
holders  of  existing  rights,  or  anyone  believing  they  have  an 
existing  right,  will  be  required  to  file  a  declaration  of 
their  existing  right  with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation.   Based  on  information  in  the  declaration 
and  other  data,  such  as  previous  court  proceedings,  the 
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Department  will  then  make  a  preliminary  determination  of 
existing  rights  to  a  particular  source.   This  preliminary 
determination  will  then  be  published  and  mailed  to  the 
interested  parties.   If  objections  are  raised,  hearings 
will  be  held  to  consider  those  before  the  Dapartment  makes 
a  final  determination.   The  final  determination  must  be 
submitted  to  district  court  for  judicial  review.   Once  the 
court  has  considered  the  Department's  findings,  and  any 
objections  to  those  findings,  it  shall  issue  a  final  decree 
either  affirming  or  modifying  the  Department's  determination. 

A  certificate  of  water  right  will  then  be  issued,  the  original 
of  which  is  sent  to  the  county  clerk  and  then  to  the  appro- 
priator.   A  copy  of  the  original  is  kept  in  Helena. 

I  should  point  out  that  for  those  with  valid  existing  rights, 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  water  right  will  be  an 
almost  automatic  process. 

2.  After  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  the  only  way  a 
water  right  can  be  obtained  is  by  applying  for  and  receiving 
a  permit.   Once  an  application  is  received,  the  Department 
must  notify  all  people  that  might  reasonably  be  affected 

by  the  proposed  appropriation,  and  objections  may  be  filed 
with  the  Department  and  may  be  followed  by  hearings.   The 
Department  must  then  grant  or  deny  or  condition  an  application 
within  120  days. 

An  important  part  of  the  permit  system  is  that  the  Department 
cannot  issue  a  permit  until  it  determines,  among  other 
things,  that  the  rights  of  a  prior  appropriator  will  not  be 
adversely  affected. 

If  the  permit  is  granted,  and  then  the  water  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  as  provided,  the  Department  shall  issue  a  certificate 
of  water  right. 

Now  the  effect  of  these  two  major  provisions  is  to  (a)  bring 
certainty  to  our  water  rights  system;  (b)  make  the  state, 
not  the  individual,  responsible  for  protecting  the  existing 
rights.   Instead  of  the  individual  having  to  go  to  court  to 
prove  he  is  adversely  affected  if  someone  starts  to  use  water 
upstream,  the  Department  must  be  able  to  prove  that  no  other 
users  are  adversely  affected  before  allowing  him  to  use  the 
water.   (c)  Enable  the  state  to  document  all  uses  of  water 
and  identify  the  amount  of  surpluses  available  for  beneficial 
use.   This  will  not  guarantee  our  success  in  water  right 
disputes  with  other  states,  but  it  will  put  us  in  a  far 
better  position  to  defend  our  rights. 

3.  A  third  provision  is  that  all  waters,  surface  and  sub- 
surface, are  included. 
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4.  A  major  provision  is  that  the  transfer  of  a  water  right 
from  one  use  to  another  must  have  Department  approval.   This 
means  that,  like  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  the  Department 
must  be  able  to  prove  that  the  transfer  will  not  adversely 
affect  any  other  users. 

5.  Beneficial  uses  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  agri- 
cultural (including  stockwater) ,  domestic,  industrial, 
irrigation,  mining,  municipal,  power,  and  recreational 
uses,  with  diversion,  impoundment,  or  withdrawal  required. 

This  provision  simply  affirms  what  most  lawyers  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  would  hold — that  recreation  is  a  beneficial 
use  of  water  in  Montana. 

6.  A  sixth  important  provision  is  that  any  state  agency  or 
political  subdivision  may  request  the  Department  to  reserve 
water  for  future  beneficial  uses,  or  to  maintain  a  minimum 
flow. 

This  means  that  if  an  irrigation  district  anticipated  an 
irrigation  project  in  the  future,  or  a  town  or  city  antici- 
pates the  need  for  greater  domestic  water,  they  may  request 
a  reservation  of  water  for  those  purposes.   It  also  means 
that  agencies  such  as  the  Fish  &  Game  Department  could 
request  that  minimum  flows  be  reserved. 

However,  unlike  the  situation   where  the  Fish  &  Game  Depart- 
ment can  claim  all  the  unappropriated  water  in  blue-ribbon 
streams   as  it  has  done,  the  Department  would  be  required  to 
prove  that  this  amount  of  water  is  actually  needed  to  main- 
tain aquatic  life.   Water  not  required  for  such  purposes, 
and  not  already  appropriated,  would  then  be  freed  for  other 
uses . 

7.  Abandonment  under  the  existing  law  is  almost  impossible. 
Under  the  Council's  proposal,  an  appropriator  who  does  not 
use  his  water  for  ten  successive  years,  shall  be  considered 
to  have  abandoned  his  right.  Ten  years  is  far  longer  than 
most  other  states  (in  North  Dakota,  3  years;  in  Wyoming, 

5  years  are  allowed) ,  but  it  will  help  force  the  utilization 
of  our  water  resources.   If  one  person  is  not  going  to  use 
the  water,  then  it  seems  obvious  that  the  water  should  be 
freed  for  other  purposes. 

8.  Agreements  can  be  made  between  water  user  groups  and 
irrigation  districts  to  distribute  water  as  is  done  now-- 
that  is,  ditch  riders,  etc.,  will  be  kept  on  by  the 
Department. 

This  means  that  in  areas  where  there  are  no  real  water  problems , 
the  change  over  to  the  new  system  will  mean  little  more  than 
doing  things  the  way  they  have  been  done  in  the  oast. 
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That,  in  essence,  is  the  new  proposal. 

It  is  not  a  panacea.   It  will  not  solve  all  our  water  right 
problems.   It  will  be  difficult  to  administer. 

But  we  won't  solve  anything  by  waiting.   Another  ten  years 
of  the  present  system  can  only  compound  our  problems  and 
weaken  our  position. 

And,  most  important,  the  proposal,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
give  Montanans  some  say  over  what  happens  to  our  water. 
Only  by  gaining  some  control  over  our  resources  will  we  be 
able  to  capitalize  on  what  may  be  our  last  opportunity  to 
control  our  own  destiny. 
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AWARENESS  LEADS  TO  ACTION 


As  President  of  the  Society  for  Range  Management,  I 
can't  resist  this  opportunity  to  put  in  a  "plug"  for  our 
professional  organization.   Several  of  you  are  members-- 
or  really  should  be  members--and  I  will  be  glad  to  accept 
your  application  at  any  time. 

The  Society  for  Range  Management  is  a  non-profit  organ- 
ization, founded  in  1948,  consisting  of  approximately 
4,500  members  representing  35  countries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.   Members  are  ranchers,  research  scientists, 
government  agency  representatives ,  technical  assistance 
personnel,  educators,  students,  and  people  associated 
with  business  and  industry.   The  Society  publishes  the 
Journal  of  Range  Management  containing  primarily  research 
reports  and  articles  of  general  interest;  and  Rangeman ' s 
News  which  carries  articles  of  national  and  international 
interest.  Society  news,  and  current  affairs  germane  to 
rangeland  management,  and  use. 

The  Society  for  Range  Management  is  a  professional  organ- 
ization composed  of  individuals  with  a  common  interest  in 
the  study,  management,  and  rational  use  of  rangelands  and 
related  ecosystems.   The  Society's  objectives  are: 

--  to  develop  an  understanding  of  range  ecosystems  and  of 
the  principles  applicable  to  the  management  of  range 
resources ; 

—  to  assist  all  who  work  with  range  resources  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  findings  and  techniques  in  the  science 
and  art  of  range  management; 

—  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  range  management  to 
obtain  from  range  resources  the  products  and  values 
necessary  for  man's  welfare; 

--  to  create  a  public  appreciation  of  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  range  environ- 
ment ;  and 

--  to  promote  professional  development  of  its  members. 

The  Society  for  Range  Management  recognizes  rangeland  as 
a  broad  category  of  land,  comprising  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  earth's  total  land  area,  which  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  resources  beneficial  to  man. 


Floyd  E.  Kinsinger,  President,  Society  for  Range 
Management. 
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These  resources  include  both  tangible  products  and  intangible 
values,  such  as  grazeable  forage,  wildlife  habitat,  water, 
natural  beauty,  recreational  opportunities,  minerals,  some 
wood  products,  germ  plasm  for  domestication  and  breeding, 
and  areas  for  the  study  of  the  ecology  of  natural  systems. 

Let  me  elaborate  a  bit  on  these  latter  points.   Approximately 
one  third  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land  (about  34  billion 
acres)  and  40  percent  or  more  is  rangeland--this ,  my  friends, 
is  a  significant  piece  of  real  estate!   The  other  primary 
land  categories  are: 

--  urban--industrial  development--3  to  4% 

--  cultivated  cropland--10% 

--  non-productive  land--15% 

—  forest  lands — 28-30% 

The  principal  characteristics  of  rangeland  are: 

1.  the  potential  natural  vegetation  is  predominantly 
grasses,  grass-like  plants,  forbs ,  or  shrubs. 

2.  natural  herbivory  was  an  important  influence  in  its 
precivilization  state,  and 

3.  it  is  more  suitable  for  management  by  ecological  princi- 
ples than  for  management  by  agronomic  principles. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  asked  to 
address  the  31st  Annual  Convention  of  the  Montana  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts.   For  many  years,  I  have  admired 
the  progressive  programs  of  the  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  nation.   In  my  opinion,  you  are  the  fore- 
runners in  the  modern  conservation  movement  and  some  of  the 
first  advocates  of  multiple-use  land  management.   Your 
programs  have  been  basically  concerned  with  conserving  our 
precious  soil  and  water  but,  in  so  doing,  you  have  provided, 
conserved,  and  enhanced  many  other  resource  values--recrea- 
tional  pursuits,  habitat  for  fish,  waterfowl,  game  and  non- 
game  animals,  and  aesthetically  pleasing  landscapes. 

In  preparing  your  conservation  plans,  you  know  it  is  not 
enough  to  consider  only  the  use  of  engineering  works. 
Rather,  a  total  evaluation  is  made,  aiming  at  the  multiple- 
use  of  all  the  resources  and  taking  into  account  overall 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  problem.   You  have  avoided 
the  frequent  mistake  of  executing  great  engineering  works 
for  flood  control  and  not  considering  the  basic  problems  of 
the  watershed  such  as  the  destruction  of  forest  cover  or 
overgrazing  (undermanagement) . 
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"Awareness  Leads  to  Action"  is  a  theme  very  fitting  to  your 
organization — you  became  aware  early  in  the  game  of  a  need 
for  multiple-use  land  management;  you  have  been  the  leaders 
in  an  action  program  of  conservation.  As  President  of  the 
Society  for  Range  Management,  I  salute  your  great  progress; 
and  as  a  private,  tax-paying  citizen,  I  say  "bhank  you"  for 
all  you  have  done  to  conserve  our  Nation's  soil  and  water. 

You  know,  I  have  marveled  at  how  much  you  and  other  conserva- 
tion districts  have  been  able  to  accomplish  over  the  years 
despite  the  many  institutional,  social,  economic,  legisla- 
tive, and  political  problems  inherent  in  our  democratic 
society.   In  my  opinion,  consideration  of  the  institutional 
aspects  of  land  use  management  in  many  ways  override  all 
other  aspects  because  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the 
institutional  factors  are  decisive  factors  for  the  full 
implementation  of  even  technically  perfect  land  use  plans. 
They  include  administrative  machinery,  both  for  planning 
and  implementation;  legislation  which  is  cohesive  and 
incentive-oriented;  enforcement,  education  and  research, 
public  education  and  extension,  as  well  as  land  tenure 
and  ownership  patterns. 

Above  all  of  these,  the  need  for  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion is  singled  out  as  the  most  important  issue.   Even  with 
the  most  efficient  administrative  machinery,  legislation, 
and  education,  the  needs  of  conservation  plans  or  land  use 
plans  will  never  be  met  unless  participating  agencies 
and  individual  land  owners  can  work  together  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

In  my  professional  experience,  contacts  with  my  many  Montana 
friends,  and  my  travels  through  the  State,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  Montana  members  and  officials  of  the  State 
Conservation  Districts  have  developed  a  high  degree  of 
institutional  efficiency,  resulting  in  significant  progress 
in  your  programs  and  activities.   Although  important 
problems  still  exist — such  as  land  ownership,  and  some  lack 
of  coordination  between  those  sectors  of  the  public  admin- 
istration, each  having  some  responsibility  for  resource 
management--although  these  problems  still  exist,  I  believe 
it  is  even  more  imperative  that  Montana  continue  to  demon- 
strate strong  leadership  in  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

As  an  example  of  this  continuing  leadership,  I  wa.-  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity — about  2  years  ago — to  receive  and 
review  the  Montana  Rangeland  Resource  Program--witnout 
question  one  of  the  most  broad-scale  planning  efforts  in  a 
grassland  ecosystem  ever  attempted.   This  is  just  another 
example  that  "awareness  leads  to  action".   If  my  information 
is  correct,  the  idea  for  this  program  originated  vith  the 
Hill  County  SWCD;  they  requested  that  the  State  Scil 
Conservation  Committee  investigate  the  vast  potential  of 
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Montana  rangelands ,  and  to  propose  a  plan  of  action.   It 
is  significant  that  someone  became  aware  of  the  opportunity, 
someone  took  the  leadership,  and  a  plan  of  action  was 
developed.   I  am  sure  most  of  you  have  read  this  report, 
studied  it  very  carefully,  and  are  aware  of  the  significant 
points  and  goals  of  the  plan,  so  I  won't  bore  you  with 
details . 

However,  I  cannot  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  brag  on  one 
of  our  members  in  the  Society  for  Range  Management,  and  my 
good  and  respected  friend,  Peter  Jackson.   He  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  SRM,  received  the  Renner 
Award,  and  is  Presidential  nominee  of  our  Society.   The 
Renner  Award,  donated  by  one  of  our  Past  Presidents,  Fred 
Renner,  is  an  award  in  recognition  of  current  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  field  of  range  resource  management. 

Pete's  committee,  which  prepared  this  report,  recognized 
that  Montana  is  primarily  a  rangeland  state  with  70  percent 
of  the  area  as  grasslands  (65  1/2  million  acres  of  grazeable 
land) .   Livestock  production  is  the  largest  source  of 
income,  but  these  lands  also  provide  habitat  for  all  forms 
of  wildlife,  innumerable  recreational  opportunities, 
natural  beauty,  urban  and  industrial  expansion,  and  many 
other  uses.   These  lands  and  resources,  my  friends,  are  a 
significant  source  of  economic  wealth  for  the  State. 

The  program  sets  goals  for  land  and  resource  management  to 
realize  the  optimum  potential  of  resource  production  and 
provides  a  systematic  means  of  implementing  the  plan  by  a 
Conservation  or  Grazing  District.   Again,  the  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  State  and  Federal  land  administering 
agencies  and  individual  land  owners  is  strongly  emphasized. 

Besides  the  tremendous  economic  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  the  program  in  greater  livestock  production,  recrea- 
tion opportunities  including  hunting  and  fishing,  land 
values,  taxes,  and  goods  and  services,  the  "primary 
benefit  .  .  .  will  be  a  significant  reduction  of  soil  losses 
from  wind  and  water  erosion  on  rangeland. "   One  of  the  goals 
which  will  go  a  long  way  to  achieving  this  benefit  is  to 
have  "eighty  percent  of  the  range  under  intensive  manage- 
ment planning." 

As  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Range  Management  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  livestock  grazing  management  systems,  I  would 
like  to  dwell  in  some  detail  on  this  goal  and  the  impor- 
tance of  livestock  grazing  to  conservation  of  soil  and  water. 

The  imagination  needs  no  stretching  to  appreciate  that  water 
is  the  very  life  blood  of  a  nation  and  it  is  therefore 
sincerely  hoped  that  we--your  organization  and  mine--can  be 
successful  in  creating  a  greater  awareness  of  the  fundamental 
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necessity  for  water  conservation,  and  most  important, 
efficient  use  of  conserved  water.   In  the  Range  Society, 
we  recognize  that  over  40  percent  of  the  earth's  land 
surface  is  rangeland.   In  Montana,  your  65  1/2  million 
acres  of  grazeable  land  is  a  vast  watershed  and  the  soils 
constitute  a  water  reservoir  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be 
almost  imcomprehensible.   The  condition  of  these  grazeable 
lands  and  grasslands  is  obviously  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  whole  hydrological  complex,  largely  because  the 
density  of  the  vegetation  dictates  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  water  which  ultimately  reaches  our  drainages  and  storage 
sites.   In  fact,  a  good  vegetative  cover  is  the  only 
practical  means  of  reducing  the  high  silt  load  of  so  many 
rivers  in  this  country  but  generally  the  condition  of  the 
rangelands  is  only  fair,  in  some  cases  improving,  and  in 
some  cases  appears  to  worsen  year  by  year.   This  constitutes 
not  only  a  threat  to  our  water  by  pollution  due  to  silting 
but  also  to  the  livestock  industry  which  is  largely  depen- 
dent on  grazing  natural  vegetation.   An  overall  and 
radical  improvement  of  the  grazing  lands  must  be  accepted, 
therefore,  as  one  of  our  highest  agricultural  priorities 
or  else  we  face  the  risk  of  placing  our  very  range  live- 
stock economy  and  future  prosperity  in  jeopardy. 

Despite  our  progress  in  range  management  in  the  past  30 
years  or  so,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  our  grazing  lands  is  in  a  deteriorated 
state.   This  is  not  a  new  situation;  since  the  days  of 
early  settlement,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to 
man's  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  vegetation  by  indiscrimi- 
nate grazing  and  other  soil  denuding  activities.   One  of 
these  was  the  universal  practice  of  overstocking.   Although 
overstocking  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  today  on  our 
western  rangelands,  past  abuses  still  can  be  considered 
the  major  cause  of  so  many  problems  we  are  faced  with  today. 

Economics  was,  and  probably  still  is,  one  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  deteriorated  rangeland  situation.   We 
can  all  appreciate  the  plight  of  the  farmer  and  rancher 
trying  to  build  a  home  and  eke  out  a  living.   Economic 
pressures  promoted  increased  exploitation  of  the  land-- 
one  aspect  of  which  was  overstocking.   Today,  with  unrealis- 
tically  high  land  prices,  increased  costs  of  production 
and  an  ever-increasing  standard  of  living  but  relatively 
fixed  prices  to  the  farmer  and  rancher  for  their  produce, 
the  temptation  is  to  make  even  greater  demands  on  the  soil. 

Overstocking  is,  however,  no  solution  to  this  problem  and 
can  at  best  give  only  short  term  relief  from  economic 
pressure  before  the  inevitable  decline.   Instead,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  deteriorating  rangeland  has  been 
and  still  is  sought  in  livestock  grazing  management  systems. 
It  is  fundamentally  true,  however,  that  no  system  of 
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management  can  be  successful  if  the  rangeland  is  overloaded 
with  livestock  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  range  to  produce. 

It  is  still  commonly  popular  today — and  becoming  increasingly 
so--for  special  interest  groups  to  regard  livestock  grazing 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  problems  of  each  group--the 
destruction  of  wildlife  habitat,  denudation  of  the  watershed, 
polluting  rivers  and  reservoirs,  destroying  scenic  land- 
scapes, fouling  recreation  sites--you  have  all  heard  these 
complaints.   In  point  of  fact,  livestock  grazing  is  a 
constructive  tool  in  the  management  of  rangeland  resources. 
It  is  the  only  factor  of  resource  management  which  can 
be  effectively  controlled  to  produce  beneficial  results. 

Earlier,  I  made  reference  to  the  need  for  a  good  vegetative 
cover.   Most  uses  of  natural  resources — forage  for  live- 
stock, food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  protective  cover  on  the 
watershed,  scenic  landscapes--all  depend  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  vegetation.   Livestock  grazing  management 
can,  and  is,  being  used  to  manipulate  the  vegetation  to 
serve  these  varieties  of  use.   In  reality,  properly  managed 
grazing  provides  a  most  effective  and  efficient  means  for 
developing  and  perpetuating  other  resource  values.   This 
point  must  be  made  abundantly  and  unmistakably  clear  to 
those  who  advocate  removing  all  livestock  from  our  range- 
lands  . 

General  deterioration  of  the  range  can  result  from  contin- 
uous grazing,  that  is,  from  early  spring  until  fall--the 
active  growth  period  of  rangeland  vegetation.   On  the  other 
hand,  when  grazing  use  occurs  in  some  pattern  other  than 
continuous,  i.e.,  a  grazing  management  system--and  allows 
for  plant  growth  requirements  to  be  satisfied,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  effective  vegetation  treatments  available 
to  natural  resource  managers. 

A  grazing  management  system  is  simply  the  manipulation  of 
livestock  in  such  a  manner  that  grazing  harvest  occurs  at 
a  predetermined  time  and  intensity  to  produce  desirable 
vegetation  responses. 

Thus  the  real  problem  of  livestock  use  is  not  that  grazing 
is  inherently  bad;  rather  it  lies  in  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  grazing  management  systems  to  manipulate  the 
vegetation  to  provide  for  wildlife,  watershed,  recreational, 
and  a  host  of  other  needs. 

This  is  the  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  see  that  your  Montana  Rangeland  Resource  Program 
has  as  one  goal  to  have  "eighty  percent  of  the  range  under 
intensive  management  planning".   This  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  to  illustrate  your  theme  "awareness  leads  to  action"-- 
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the  committee  that  prepared  this  report  was  aware  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  livestock  grazing  upon  natural  resource 
management  and  included  it  as  a  goal  of  the  program. 

I  wish  you  outstanding  success  in  pursuit  of  your  goals  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  in  the  near  future  when  Montana  is 
held  up  as  the  foremost  example  of  progressive  management 
of  your  natural  resources. 
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COMMI_TTEE         MEETINGS 
BUDGET   AND    FINANCE    COMMITTEE 

A  proposed  budget  for  MACD  operations  for  the  coming  year 
was  prepared.  (See  Business  Session) 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Marvin  Works  moved  a  budget  of  $600  be  proposed  for  the 
Education  Committee.   Seconded.   Passed. 

Three  resolutions  were  passed  in  committee.   (See  the 
Business  Session) 

FARM  FORESTRY  AND 
RECREATION  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMITTEES 

Bob  Jorgenson  moved  a  budget  of  $100  be  proposed  for  the 
Farm  Forestry  Committee  and  a  budget  of  $100  be  proposed  for 
the  Recreation  and  Wildlife  Committee  also.   Seconded.   Passed. 

Four  resolutions  were  passed  in  committee.   (See  the  Business 
Session) 

GREAT  PLAINS  COMMITTEE 

Two  resolutions  were  passed  in  committee.   (See  Business  Session] 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Charles  Lane  moved  the  resolution  considered  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  be  brought  on  the  floor  of  the  Business  Session  for 
action,  but  the  resolution  be  given  a  do  not  pass  recommendation. 
Seconded.   Passed.   (See  Business  Session) 

PROGRAM  AND  OUTLOOK  COMMITTEE 
Resolution  #1 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Urban  Supervisors  be  elected  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  appointed  terms  in  the  same  manner  as  Rural 
Supervisors  and  that  the  election  of  Urban  Supervisors  coincide 
with  the  election  of  Rural  Supervisors. 

Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  passed,  to  table  the  resolution 
for  study. 
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Resolution  #2 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  a  combination  of  districts  be  allowed  to 
combine  as  one  district  with  ten  (10)  or  more  supervisors. 

Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  passed  to  table  the  resolution 
for  study. 

Resolutions  3,  4,  5  and  6  were  passed  committee.  (See  the 
Business  Session) 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

It  was  moved  a  budget  of  $250  be  proposed  for  the  Public  Lands 
and  Water  Resources  Committee,   Seconded.   Passed. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

A  letter  from  Ray  Fenton,  Chairman,  was  distributed. 

The  1973  budget  was  discussed  and  of  prime  concern  was  the 
"Treasure  Acres"  publication,  it's  cost  and  distribution. 
General  discussion  concerned  the  1971  versus  the  1972 
publication. 

The  1972  publication  reached  approximately  the  same  readers 
as  the  earlier  newsletter  and  at  additional  cost.   The  purpose 
of  the  new  publication  was  to  reach  not  only  supervisors, 
cooperators,  etc.,  but  also  those  individuals  and  groups  not 
directly  associated  with  Conservation  Districts,   Because  of 
fund  limitations,  the  purpose  was  not  attained  to  the  degree 
desired , 

All  agreed  the  newsletter  was  too  expensive  for  benefit  received. 
The  Committee  felt  a  newsletter  concerning  district  activities 
is  beneficial  and  should  be  continued.   However,  additional 
means  should  be  found  to  disseminate  pertinent  information 
to  the  general  public.   Existing  news  media  should  be  used 
to  inform  the  public. 

Five  resolutions  were  passed  in  committee.   (See  Business 
Session. ) 

The  following  budget  for  19  7  3  was  requested  and  is  li^,ted  in 
order  of  priority: 

$1,500    Publication  of  Treasure  Acres  (Resolution  #1) 

1,200    Public  Relations  Program  (Resolution  #2) 

100    District  Newsletter  Cor'-est  (Per  "  'ion  #3) 

2,000    SEEK  Project  Application  (Res      on  #4) 

$4,800    TOTAL 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

One  resolution  was  passed  in  committee.   (See  Busirf '   Session) 
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AWARDS 


GOODYEAR  AWARDS  PROGRAM 

Chouteau  County  Conservation  District--First  Place 
McCone  Conservation  District  --Second  Place 

NEWSLETTER  CONTEST 

Cascade  County  Conservation  District  --First  Place 
Chouteau  County  Conservation  District--Second  Place 
Big  Sandy  Conservation  District       --Third  Place 
Big  Horn  Conservation  District        --Third  Place 

SUPERVISOR  AWARDS 

Ten  Years 

Roy  Nash,  Blaine  County  Conservation  District 

Maurice  Ferrat,  Broadwater  Conservation  District 

Dick  Golie,  Cascade  County  Conservation  District 

John  Zeller,  Cascade  County  Conservation  District 

Arnold  Engellant,  Chouteau  County  Conservation  District 

George  Rice,  Dawson  County  Conservation  District 

Walt  Dion,  Hill  County  Conservation  District 

Eugene  Bjornstad,  Liberty  Conservation  District 

Stanley  Robbins ,  McCone  Conservation  District 

Earl  Bassett,  Petroleum  Conservation  District 

Kenneth  Torgerson,  Richland  Conservation  District 

Harry  Swank,  Roosevelt  County  Conservation  District 

Paul  Fochs ,  Upper  Musselshell  Conservation  District 

Clint  McFarland,  Yellowstone  County  Conservation  District 

Fifteen  Years 

Roy  Forrester,  Beaverhead  Conservation  District 
Kenneth  Coulter,  Garfield  Conservation  District 
John  Metcalf,  Judith  Basin  Conservation  District 
Peter  V.  Jackson,  Madison  Conservation  District 
Douglas  Delaney,  Petroleum  Conservation  District 
William  French,  Phillips  Conservation  District 

Twenty  Years 

Austin  G.  Slattery,  Big  Horn  Conservation  District 
Carl  Johnson,  Park  Conservation  District 
Herbert  Houg ,  Roosevelt  County  Conservation  District 
Orin  Fossum,  Valley  County  Conservation  District 
Tom  Connor,  Mile  High  Conservation  District 

Twen^;^'-f ive  Years 

Don  Roth,  Mi"  oula  Conser-  .  ion  District 

SPECIAL  AWARD  (Presented  by  A.  G.  Slattery) 

Clyde  Rader,  Big  Horn  Conservation  District 
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OUTSTANDING  SUPERVISORS 

Area  I      Cecil  Weeding,  Garfield  County  Conservation 
District 

Floyd  Weyer ,  Wibaux  Conservation  District 
Keith  Edwards ,  Big  Sandy  Conservation  District 
Robert  Jorgenson,  Lower  Musselshell  Conservation 
District 

Charles  Lane,  Granite  Conservation  District 
Ruby  Valley  Conservation  District's  Board  of 
Supervisors 

SPEECH  CONTEST 

Holly  Forrester,  Beaverhead  Co.  High  School--First  Place 
Erick  Erickson,  Billings  West  High  School   --Second  Place 
Inez  Morrison,  Sidney  High  School  — Third  Place 


Area 

II 

Area 

III 

Area 

IV 

Area 

V 

Area 

VI 
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?.y.§.INESS         SESSI^ON 
BUDGET    AND    FINANCE    COMMITTEE 


INCOME: 
MACD 
National 


Dues 
Dues 


11/6/72   Balance 
TOTAL 


$19,247.00 
8,550.00 

$27,797.00 
1,324.00 

$29,121.00 


1973 

BUDGET 


Office  Expense 

Contingency 

Recreation 

National  Dues 

Great  Plains 

Farm  Forestry 

Officer  &  Director  Travel 

Education 

Public  Relations 

Public  Lands 

Legislative 

Outlook 

Research 

Newsletter  Contest 

Annual  Convention  Expense 

Secretarial  Salary 

Ladies  Auxiliary 

BUDGET 

RESERVE 

TOTAL  BUDGET 


$1 


,000. 
800, 
100, 

,550 
200 
100. 

,000 
600 

,200 
850 

,000 
300 
375 
100 
600 

,500 
150 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$23,425.00 

5,696.00 

$29,121.00 


Expenditures 

10-21-71 

thru 

11- 

-6-72 

) 

$ 

558. 

,62 

50. 

.12 

-0- 

7, 

,012. 
-0- 
-0- 

,00 

1, 

,195. 
-0- 

,40 

2, 

,879, 

,67 

221. 

,00 

-0- 

-0- 

333. 

.00 

100. 

.00 

559. 

,80 

383. 

,05 

150. 

.00 

$14, 

,501, 

,06 

John  Vanisko  moved  the  1973  budget  be  approved, 
unanimously . 


Seconded, 


Passed 
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EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  #1  -  RESOLVED,  that  MACD  continue  the  speech  contest. 

Resolution  #2  -  RESOLVED,  the  following  revised  Speech  Contest 
Rules  be  approved: 

1.  Any  boy  or  girl  attending  high  school,  grades  9-12,  in  Montana 
is  eligible  to  participate.   All  winning  participants  must  be 
willing  to  attend  area  and  state  events.   Second  place  winners, 
as  alternates,  are  eligible  to  advance  to  the  State  Contest 
should  the  first  place  winner  be  unable  to  do  so. 

2.  Speaker's  subject  must  be  on 


3.  The  winner  and  runner-up  of  each  High  School  Contest  will 
participate  in  the  District  Contest.  School  and  District 
Contests  should  be  completed  by  September  25th. 

4.  Official  entry  forms  are  not  required  in  the  High  School 
Contests.   It  is  the  school's  responsibility  to  conduct  its 
own  contest.   School  winners  will  be  supplied  entry  forms 
prior  to  the  District  Contest. 

5.  The  winner  (or  his  alternate)  from  each  District  Contest  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Area  Contest  to  be  held  in 
each  of  six  state  Conservation  District  areas.   All  District 
winners  will  be  notified  by  September  25th  as  to  exact  date 
and  place  of  Area  Contests,  which  must  be  completed  by 
October  20th.   It  is  preferred  that  Area  Contests  be  held  at 
the  Area  meetings . 

6.  District  speech  chairmen  will  be  September  27th  notify  the 
Area  speech  chairman  who  will  be  participating  from  his 
District. 

7.  One  winner  from  each  of  the  six  Area  Contests  will  be  eligible 
to  compete  for  state  awards  at  the  State  Speech  Contest  to 

be  held  ^ .  (town  and  date) 

8.  Speeches  must  be  original,  although  quotes  will  be  allowed, 

9.  Speeches  may  not  be  read,  but  notes  and  visual  aids  will  be 
allowed. 

10.   Five  complete  typewritten  manuscripts  (clear  copies  permitted) 
are  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Speech  Contest 
Chairman  seven  days  prior  to  the  state  contest.   The  manuscript 
must  contain  a  bibliography  of  resource  material.   Three 
copies  of  each  manuscript  will  be  available  at  area  contests. 
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11.  Three  judges  who  have  knowledge  of  public  speaking  and/or 
conservation  will  be  selected.   Each  judge  will  have  copies 
of  score  sheets,  rules  and  regulations  and  other  pertinent 
information  of  the  Contest.   Judges  will  have  a  briefing 
before  the  Contest. 

12.  Speeches  must  be  at  least  5  minutes  in  length  and  will  not 
exceed  7  minutes . 

13.  A  timekeeper  using  a  stop  watch  will  record  the  speaking  time 
of  each  contestant  and  will  report  time  to  judges. 

14.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  each  contestant  should  be 
asked  a  minimum  of  one  question  from  the  judges,  but  not  more 
than  one  per  judge. 

15.  Judges  will  be  apart  from  one  another  during  the  program. 

16.  No  person  will  be  admitted  or  may  leave  the  room  while 
contestants  are  speaking. 

17.  Speakers  at  District,  Area,  and  State  Contests  will  draw  a 
number  and  be  introduced  by  number  and  speak  in  that  order. 
After  the  winners  have  been  selected,  speakers  will  be  intro- 
duced by  name  and  school  or  sponsoring  organization. 

18.  Score  sheets  will  be  totalled  and  winners  announced  by  judges. 

19.  All  school.  District,  and  Area  Contests  must  be  held  on  or 
before  dates  listed.   State  finals  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Montana  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  annual 
meeting  in  .  (town) 

20.  Manuscripts  and  tapes  of  these  speeches  will  be  available  for 
the  news  media. 

21.  The  first  place  winner  in  the  State  Contest  is  ineligible  for 
further  participation  in  the  State  Speech  Contest. 

Resolution  #3  -  RESOLVED,  that  the  cost  of  prizes  for  the  Area 
Speech  Contest  and  of  travel  to  the  State  Speech  Contest  by  each 
area  contest  winner  be  shared  by  all  the  districts  in  each  area. 
The  committee  requests  Area  Conservationists  to  assist  Area 
Speech  Chairmen. 

Yugo  Nayematsu  moved  to  adopt  resolutions  #1,  2  and  3.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 
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FARM  FORESTRY  AND 
RECREATION  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMITTEES 

Resolution  #1  - 

WHEREAS,  a  proposed  bill  will  be  presented  on  Montana  Forestry- 
Practices  Act  to  the  1973  session  of  the  Montana  legislative 
assembly , 

RESOLVED,  that  MACD  approve  of  the  intent  of  this  act  as  presented. 

Resolution  #2  - 

WHEREAS,  Montana's  private  woodlands  are  a  valuable  resource  which 
provide  watershed  protection,  grazing  wildlife  habitat,  recreational 
and  aesthetic  values  and  vital  wood  products,  and 

WHEREAS,  timber  harvest  pressure  on  private  lands  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  few  years;  this  has  resulted  in  the  need 
to  inform  the  private  timberland  owner  of  his  rights,  of  the 
necessity  for  timber  management  and  timber  conservation,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Montana  Extension  Service  has  heretofore  employed  an 
Extension  Forester  to  provide  educational  information  to  private 
timberland  owners  and  to  assist  with  timber  management, 

RESOLVED,  that  MACD  recommend  the  position  of  Extension  Forester 
be  re-established  in  the  Montana  Extension  Service. 

Resolution  #3 

WHEREAS,  many  areas  have  been  designated  as  Wilderness,  and 

WHEREAS,  MACD  recognizes  the  value  of  wilderness  to  society  for 
its  aesthetic  values  and  the  feeling  of  security  they  offer,  and 

WHEREAS,  MACD  is  concerned  over  designation  of  fut jre  areas  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  environmental  impact  studies  on 
projected  resource  demands, 

RESOLVED,  that  MACD  endorse  a  policy  where  any  of  these  future 
areas  prior  to  their  designation  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  the 
impact  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  contained  resource  for  future 
development. 

Resolution  #4 

WHEREAS ,  many  areas  of  land  are  being  indescriminently  subdivided 

within  the  state, 

WHEREAS,  many  of  these  areas  proposed  for  subdivision  have  no 
facilities  for  sewer,  water  and  other  necessary  improvements, 

WHEREAS,  the  cost  of  these  improvements  fall  to  the  buyer  of  these 
acreages  often  at  great  and  unusual  expense , 
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RESOLVED,  that  the  MACD  work  with  other  agencies  to  develop  such 
legislation  as  necessary  to  provide  for  control  and  regulation 
of  all  subdivisions  of  land  to  require  the  inclusion  and  construction 
of  utilities,  sewer,  water,  entry  and  exit  roads  before  such  sub- 
divisions can  be  offered  for  sale. 

Don  Naegeli  moved  Resolutions  #1  and  #2  be  adopted.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 

Frank  Thompson  moved  to  adopt  Resolutions  #3  and  #4.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 

GREAT  PLAINS  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  #1 

WHEREAS,  Congress  presently  is  not  appropriating  funds  annually 
at  a  rate  authorized  to  reach  the  $300,000,000  legislative 
authorization,  and 

WHEREAS,  costs  of  applying  conservation  measures  have  increased 
since  the  legislation  was  enacted,  and 

WHEREAS,  Montana  has  GPCP  applications  in  Conservation  Districts 
which  will  require  five  years  to  develop  at  present  levels  of 
appropriations,  and 

WHEREAS,  funds  are  needed  to  meet  agricultural  related  pollution, 
wildlife  and  recreation  measures, 

RESOLVED,  that  Congress  increase  appropriations  to  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program  to  an  annual  level  that  will  use  the 
$300,000,000  legislative  authorization  by  1981. 

Resolution  #2 

WHEREAS,  Montana  has  acreages  of  croplands  and  rangelands  exceeding 

most  GPCP  states  requiring  treatment  under  the  program, 

RESOLVED,  that  GPCP  funds  be  allotted  to  states  based  on  the 
extent  of  lands  needing  treatment  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 

Oscar  Hippe  moved  to  adopt  Resolutions  #1  and  #2.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  #1 

WHEREAS,  an  act  providing  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
water  and  land  resources  of  Montana  through  the  creation  of  conser- 
vancy districts  was  enacted  (Senate  Bill  #67,  Chapter  No.  100, 
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Montana  Session  Laws  of  1969,  by  the  41st  Session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  approved  by 
Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Governor  of  said  State,  on  the  24th  day 
of  February,  1969)  and  effective  on  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1969; 

RESOLVED,  that  MACD  support  the  following  changes  in  Senate 
Bill  367,  Chapter  No.  100  of  the  Montana  Session  Laws  of  1969; 

(A)  Section  3  (1)  (Comment) :   If  the  conservancy  district  is 
formed,  it  will  be  a  political  sub-division  of  the  State 
with  power  to  tax  and  an  additional  board  will  be  created 
which  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  government  re-organiza- 
tion plan. 

(B)  Section  3  (5)  (Comment) :   The  Montana  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  feel  this  Section  should  be 
amended  to  disqualify  the  State  of  Montana,  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  any  other  non-tax-paying  title 
holder  of  lands  as  "persons". 

(C)  Section  9  (1)  (Comment) :   If  the  Court  orders  an  election 
and  such  fails,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  reimbursing 
the  County  government. 

(D)  Section  20  (Comment) :   The  Montana  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  oppose  right  of  eminent  domain 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation  and  feel  land  needed  for 
this  purpose  should  be  acquired  by  negotiation. 

(E)  Section  44  (Comment) :   The  Montana  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  recommend  that  all  water  rights 
revert  back  to  the  original  land  from  which  it  was  appro- 
priated in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  •'-.he  District. 


Chairman  Charles  Lane  reported  this  resolution  was  brought  on 
the  floor  with  a  do  not  pass  committee  recommendation,  and  he 
moved  the  committee  report  be  adopted.   Seconded.   Passed  unani- 
mously . 

Cecil  Weeding  suggested  this  resolution  be  studied  further  with 
Legal  Counsel. 

PROGRAM  AND  OUTLOOK  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  #3 

RESOLVED,  that  the  chairman  of  the  State  Association  appoint  a 
committee  to  meet  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  reestablish  the  4-H  Range 
Judging  Contest. 
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Resolution  #4 

WHEREAS,  land  use  planning  has  become  a  high  priority  at  all 

levels  of  government,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Conservation  Districts  have  been  involved  in  land 
use  planning  for  over  30  years ,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Conservation  Districts  Law  requires  that  Conservation 
Districts  be  responsible  for  land  use  planning; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  MACD  be  directed  to  organize  a  Land  Use  Planning 
Committee. 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  aforementioned  committee  be  charged 
to  provide  a  statement  of  Montana  Land  Use  Policy.   Such  policy 
shall  include  the  development  of  land  use  planning  programs  at 
state  and  district  levels  and  the  provisions  of  necessary 
leadership  for  their  implementation,  including  the  submission  of 
legislative  proposals  to  the  upcoming  session  of  the  Montana 
Legislature. 

This  committee  shall  be  authorized  to  seek  assistance  and  counsel 
from  other  conservation  organizations  and  technical  sources  they 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this  directive. 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  charge  of  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Committee  be  of  the  highest  priority  by  this  Association. 

Resolution  #5 

WHEREAS,  large  quantities  of  soil  are  being  carried  into  the 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  state  of  Montana  from  cropland,  range- 
land,  forest  land,  and  streambanks ,  industrial  sites,  roadways 
and  the  like,  at  a  cost  of  untold  thousands  of  dollars,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  nationwide  impetus  being  brought  forth  to 
minimize  soil  erosion  and  to  promote  sediment  control  through 
the  model  state  sediment  control  of  state  governments  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  MACD  encourage  the  Montana  Legislature  to 
study  the  need  for  and  act  on  legislation  which  would  cause 
sediment  production  to  be  minimized  in  Montana. 

Resolution  #6 

PROPOSAL  FOR  PLANNING  MONTANA'S  LAND  RESOURCE  (Land  Use  Policy) 

Our  state  has  developed  because  of  incentives  inherent  in  the 
right  to  own  and  manage  property.   Individual  decisions  relating 
to  land  development  were  acceptable,  and  economically  sound, 
when  a  sparse  population  was  settling  a  new  frontier  and  build- 
ing an  economy.   Today  there  are  no  new  land  resources.   Unplanned 
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growth  is  damaging,  polluting,  and  depleting  our  land  base  at  an 
alarming  rate,  we  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  of  a  future  crises. 

Damage  and  depletion  of  land  resources  are  occurring  continually 
because  of  unguided  urban  and  rural  sprawl,  ill-advised  flood- 
plain  development,  improper  selection  of  residential  and  indus- 
trial sites,  wasteful  use  of  farm,  range,  and  forest  land,  and 
similar  unplanned  land  uses.   Montana  must  encourage  prudent 
uses  of  her  land. 

Many  land  use  allocations  are  not  based  upon  or  guided  by  resource 
inventories  and  information  leading  to  sound  planning  decisions 
by  local  governments  to  meet  present  and  future  needs  of  Montana. 
Research  is  needed  to  help  planners  and  local  officials  decide 
how  much  land  should  be  planned  for  schools  and  churches,  trans- 
portation, open  spaces,  outdoor  recreation,  parks,  hunting  and 
fishing,  waste  disposal  pollution  control,  and  other  essentials 
required  for  a  quality  environment.   There  is  a  continuing  need 
to  intensify  research  and  forecast  land  requirements  for  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber. 

Degradation  of  the  environment  and  waste  of  our  land  and  natural 
resources  is  continuing  because  of  lack  of  a  land  use  policy  and 
its  implementation. 

Each  generation  is  obligated  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
follow.   We  believe  that  the  state  government  of  Montana  and  each 
of  its  local  governmental  entities,  including  counties,  cities 
and  towns,  and  conservation  districts,  should  formulate,  enact, 
and  enforce  regulations  that  will  ensure  prudent  use  of  our 
lands . 

1.  A  land  use  policy  as  a  basis  for  effective  land  use  planning 
must  be  based  upon: 

a.  The  needs  and  desires  of  people  for  productive  soils  and 
a  quality  environment  with  clean  air  and  water  to  insure 
attractive,  convenient  and  satisfying  places  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

b.  The  land,  its  capabilities,  limitations,  and  potentials  as 
determined  by  soil  and  other  related  resource  inventories. 

2 .  Land  use  policies  and  plans  need  periodic  review  to  determine 
changes  in  land  resource  use  consistent  with  environmental  and 
social  needs. 

3.  The  right  to  economic  opportunity  and  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
use  of  land  should  remain  with  the  landowner  where  it  does  not 
destroy  the  resource  or  conflict  with  a  safe,  clean  and  healthy 
environment  for  society. 
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4.  Land  use  policies  should  consider  the  impact  and  influence  of 
the  property  tax  structure  on  land  use.   Tax  structures 
should  encourage  agriculture,  wildlife,  recreation  and 
similar  uses  of  land  in  the  public  interest. 

5.  Fundamental  changes  in  land  use  such  as  the  conversion  of 
high  capability  agricultural  lands  to  non-agricultural  uses 
should  occur  only  after  long  term  ecological,  social  and 
economic  effects  are  evaluated. 

6.  Land  used  for  mining,  construction  and  similar  purposes  which 
alter  and  destroy  the  land  surface  must  be  treated  and 
reclaimed  for  future  uses. 

7.  Public  land  should  be  managed  to  protect  the  soil,  water,  plant, 
and  animal  resources.   They  should  be  accessible  for  public 
uses  . 

8.  An  education  and  information  effort  should  accomplish  basic 
understanding  by  all  segments  of  society  of  the  need  for 
proper  land  use.   Land  use  policies  and  plans  must  be  developed 
with  broad  public  involvement  to  insure  citizen  support  and 
understanding . 

9.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  its  agencies  t( 
follow  these  guidelines  in  the  management  of  state  owned  lands 
and  to  encourage  its  citizens  to  do  likewise  with  lands 

under  their  control. 

It  was  moved  to  adopt  the  committee  resolutions.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMJ'IITTEE 

Resolution  #1 

RESOLVED , that  the  earlier  version  of  Treasure  Acres,  as  published 
by  the  Conservation  Districts  Division,  DNRC,  be  reinstated,  and 
that  this  office  be  requested  to  publish  this  newsletter. 

Resolution  #2 


RESOLVED,  that  existing  news  media  be  utilized  to  promote  MACD 
activities  and  informational  program,  and  that  a  public  relations 
specialist  and/or  firm,  be  commissioned  to  provide  this  information 
to  existing  media. 

Resolution  #3 

RESOLVED,  that  the  District  Newsletter  Contest  continue  and  be 

funded  at  $100.00  (One-hundred  dollars). 
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Resolution  #4 

RESOLVED,  that  MACD  go  on  record  deploring  HEW s  rejection  of 
MACD's  "S.E.E.K."  proposal  and  strongly  urge  that  officers  of 
MACD  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
submit this  project  and  continue  to  ask  HEW s  help  in  initiating 
this  project. 

Resolution  #5 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President,  with  approval  of  the  Directors, 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons  to  evaluate  and  promote 
District  participation  in  the  Goodyear  Contest. 

William  Sibra  moved  the  committee  resolutions  be  adopted.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  #1 

RESOLVED,  that  the  MACD  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  general 
principles  of  the  Water  Law  Advisory  Council  proposal  for  up- 
dating Montana  Water  Laws. 

Art  Christensen  moved  this  resolution  be  adopted.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  #1 

RESOLVED,  that  the  State  and  National  Associations  of  Conservation 
Districts  continue  their  efforts  to  release  funds  presently 
appropriated  and  to  increase  future  appropriations  to  furnish 
adequate  funding  for  research  to  determine  practical  means  to 
control  or  prevent  saline  seep  development. 

Everett  Snortland  moved  this  resolution  be  adopted.   Seconded. 
Passed  unanimously. 


OTHER  BUSINESS 

RESOLVED,  that  MACD  join  in  the  5  States  Old  West  Regional 
Commission. 

Carl  Johnson  moved  this  resolution  be  adopted.   Seconded.   Passed 
unanimously . 

Chairman  A.  G.  Slattery  appointed  Peter  Jackson  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  the  above  resolution. 
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MACD  1973  Convention  Site 

Frank  Thompson  moved  the  1973  MACD  Convention  be  held  in 
Helena.   Seconded.   Passed. 


1973  MACD  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 
TREASURER 


Austin  G.  Slattery 
Charles  Lane 
Jeanne  Baluka 
Gladys  Hippe 


DIRECTORS 


AREA  I 


Kenneth  Coulter 
Oscar  Hippe 


AREA  II 


Milo  Hilstad 
Harold  Jensen 


AREA  III 


Everett  Snortland 
Robert  Anderson 


AREA  IV 


Yugo  Nayematsu 
Austin  Slattery 


AREA  V 


John  Vanisko 
Charles  Lane 


AREA  VI 


Carl  Johnson 
Frank  Thompson 


DIRECTORS  AT  LARGE 


Dale  Marxer 
Cecil  Weeding 
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AWARENESS  LEADS  TO  ACTION 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  you  in  your  meeting. 
Whenever  I  come  to  Montana  I  have  the  feeling  that  here-- 
at   least--is  one  state  where  the  western  character  still 
lives.   And  especially  here  in  Miles  City--the  heart  of  the 
real  old  west  and  the  cowboy  country — the  site  of  this 
nation's  first  and  biggest  "bucking  horse"  sale--I  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  we  can  solve  all  of  our  erosion, 
sediment,  dirty  water,  dirty  air,  flood,  resource  devel- 
opment and  agricultural  problems. 

Your  program  has  touched  on  several  of  the  crossroads  that 
Districts  face.   At  some  of  these  crossroads  the  traffic  is 
getting  lighter  and  the  green  light  is  on  your  side.   Now 
is  the  time  to  go! 

At  Other  crossroads  the  traffic  is  getting  heavier  and  you 
must,  of  course,  be  a  little  more  cautious  about  boring 
ahead  full  speed  for  fear  of  a  head-on  collision. 

But  at  all  intersections — one  basic  rule  applies — the  other 
guy  is  just  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  bone  wrenching  collision 
as  you  are--and  this  has  been  the  thrust  of  your  meeting-- 
AWARENESS  LEADS  TO  ACTION.   If  we  keep  in  mind  the  goal  of 
the  other  guy — we  can  all  pass  through  the  crossroad  safely. 

Just  short  of  100  years  ago — on  August  4,  1873,  Lt.  Col. 
George  Custer  and  his  90-man  squadron  took  a  mid-morning 
break  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tongue  River.   A  spot 
very  close  to  where  we  are  now  meeting  in  Miles  City.   The 
men  lounged  under  the  shade  of  cottonwood  trees--their 
unsaddled  horses  grazed  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  pickets. 
At  11:30  a.m.  six  mounted  Sioux  tried  to  stampede  the 
horses.   Rifle  fire  from  the  pickets  drove  them  off.   The 
squadron  quickly  saddled  and  mounted  and  pursued  the  horse 
thieves  to  a  nearby  grove  of  trees.   Suspecting  a  trap, 
Custer  halted  his  men.   With  two  orderlies,  he  rode  nearer 
the  trees . 

When  the  soldiers  stopped — the  Indians — acting  as  decoys-- 
halted  too.   And  in  a  few  seconds  300  Sioux  charged  whooping 
out  of  the  woods.   Custer  quickly  formed  a  skirmish  line 
and  withdrew  to  his  former  position.   After  three  hours  of 
fighting,  the  Indian  attack  became  sporadic  and  disorganized. 
Custer  ordered  a  charge  and  scattered  his  opponents.   Only 
one  soldier  was  wounded  in  the  skirmish. 

Lt.  Col.  Custer  is  the  same  man  as  General  George  Custer  who- 
three  years  later  lost  his  life  and  that  of  200  men  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn. 


John  H.  Miner,  Resource  Development  Specialist,  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 
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What  was  Custer  doing  here  in  1873?   He  was  providing  pro- 
tection for  surveyors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  who  were 
looking  for  the  best  rail  route  from  Bismarck  in  the  North 
Dakota  territory  to  Fort  Ellis  near  what  is  now  Bozeman. 

Tagging  along  with  the  group  were  scientists  who  had  been 
chosen  to  record  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Montana  Country. 

Custer's  skirmish  here  at  Miles  City  100  years  ago  has  many 
parallels  with  the  skirmish  you  have  been  fighting  here  the 
last  three  days.   Custer  wasn't  aware  that  he  was  but  a 
minor  character  in  the  larger  fight  being  waged  by  many 
interests  to  eventually  remove  the  Indian  from  all  his  rights 
to  lands  that  were  wanted  for  development  of  the  country. 
He  was  only  doing  the  little  job  assigned  him.   Like  so 
many  of  us  we  only  do  the  job  assigned  us  and  do  it  well-- 
but  without  looking  further  away  to  see  how  we  and  what  we 
do  fits  into  a  larger  picture. 

Sure,  he  won  the  skirmish  on  that  day  but  eventually  the 
opposition  mustered  its  forces  and  found  a  measure  of 
revenge.   And  the  white  man  also  claimed  his  revenge  at 
Little  Big  Horn  later  on.   The  action  on  that  day  did  not 
come  as  a  result  of  awareness  of  the  big  picture--but  rather 
it  was  only  a  reaction  to  the  problem  of  the  moment.   In 
your  work  as  an  organized  group  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict supervisors ,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  look  beyond  your 
immediate  problems  for  solutions  to  resource  skirmishes. 
It  might  well  be  that  some  sort  of  grand  alliance  can  come 
to  pass  that  solves  the  big  problem--and  yours  too. 

An  example  of  one  approach  that  is  now  being  used  so 
effectively  in  three  parts  of  your  state  is  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project.   You  now  have  three 
approved  RC&D  projects.   The  Bitterroot,  the  Beartooth, 
and  the  new  one  just  approved  for  planning--Headwaters . 

Land  and  resource  use  decisions  must  be  based  on  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  local  community!   Particularly  in  RC&D 
projects  you  are  showing  your  ability  to  help  communities 
identify  what  they  have  and  where  they  want  to  go.   In 
RC&D's  you  are  working  with  planning  commissions--with  all 
kinds  of  governing  bodies  and  with  citizens  groups  to  get 
even  closer  to  what  is  the  best  total  interest  of  each 
community. 

In  to   many  Montana  communities  an  unusual  situation  occurs. 
Changes  in  farm  and  ranch  size,  marketing  patterns,  and 
several  other  factors  have  combined  to  eliminate  the  original 
need  for  some  communities.   Population  is  dropping! 

The  general  attitude  seems  to  be  that  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  school  will  be  closed,  or  the  grocer  won't 
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be  able  to  hang  on  much  longer,  or  the  garage  just  doesn't 
have  enough  business  to  make  a  go  of  it.   This  is  tough  to 
take.   I'm  not  talking  about  the  amenities  of  life — I'm 
talking  about  the  necessities.   Enough  people  to  keep  the 
school  open.   Enough  business  to  maintain  a  garage. 

When  things  are  going  backwards  you  may  never  hear  a  dis- 
couraging word--but  a  discouraging  feeling  seeps  into  your 
life  and  the  tendency  seems  to  grow  toward  a  do-nothing 
attitude. 

You  folks  in  Montana,  through  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
and  RC&D  projects  have  the  best  chance  to  bring  about  the 
kind  of  development  and  the  degree  of  development  that 
you  want.   Being  local  you  can  make  certain  you  get  the 
kind  of  support  industry  that  can  handle  your  agricultural 
products — but  not  the  kind  of  industry  that  is  unrelated  to 
your  agricultural  needs. 

You  still  have  many  communities  that  can  and  should  grow  a 
little  bigger  and  provide  more  services  for  their  residents. 
If  land-use  shifts  are  carefully  planned,  you  and  your 
communities  have  everything  to  gain.   You  have  a  great  deal 
to  lose  if  they  are  not. 

Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  the  state  you  are  now  facing 
the  probability  that  coal  will  be  surface  mined.   Many 
interests  are  pulling  their  own  "special  interest"  way  to 
bring  this  about  or  to  stop  it  from  happening. 

Of  great  importance  in  this  coal  strip  mining  question  is 
the  work  being  done  by  Ashley  Thornburg  through  the  plant 
materials  center  at  Bridger.   When  good  research  and 
extensive  field  trials  have  been  completed  emotion  becomes 
secondary.   An  awareness  of  the  facts  becomes  the  guide  to 
future  action. 

Since  you  in  Districts  and  we  in  SCS  are  oriented  to  resource 
use  more  than  toward  resource  preservation,  we  all  sit  right 
square  in  the  middle  where  the  question  of  wise  use  pops  up 
again  and  again.   Your  position  might  well  be  that  we  can 
harvest  that  coal--providing  we  get  all  the  facts  about 
the  effect  it  has  on  the  land,  water,  runoff  patterns,  and 
the  effect  that  the  people  who  will  do  the  mining  will  have 
on  the  communities  where  they  will  be  living.   You  District 
Supervisors  are  in  precisely  the  best  position  to  do  this 
job  with  the  backstop  information  you  can  gather  from  us  in 
SCS  and  the  many  other  technical  agencies  that  you  can  call 
upon.   You  are  in  a  position  to  assure  your  communities  that 
they  are  not  getting  an  environmental  nightmare  but  are 
getting  a  logical  development  that  will,  in  the  end, 
enhance  the  economy  and  the  environment  in  which  you  and 
your  neighbors  will  live.   We  now  have  a  body  of  technical 
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research  and  knowledge  that  can  virtually  guarantee 
success.   The  job  ahead  is  to  gather  all  the  facts,  con- 
sider all  the  possible  alternatives,  and  help  the  community 
to  arrive  at  a  course  of  action  that  is  logical  and 
scientifically  based.   A  course  that  is  not  based  only  on 
emotion. 

Another  great  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
people  work  together  is  the  progress  you  have  made  in  your 
Montana  Rangelands  Resources  Program.   Your  success  has 
hinged  on  the  sponsorship  of  the  program  by  local  Soil 
Conservation  Districts--but  with  hard  push  from  Pete  Jackson, 
the  statewide  coordinator.   You  have  been  able  to  create  a 
mental  picture  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  what  Montana's 
ranges  could  produce.   With  70  percent  of  your  land  in 
range--and  with  range  and  cattle  production  by  far  the 
largest  income  producing  industry  in  the  state,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  is  obvious.   Not  only  does  good 
range  provide  income  for  the  landowner  and  the  community-- 
it  also  protects  millions  of  acres  of  rangeland  watersheds 
that  might  otherwise  contribute  to  flood  problems  and  to 
excessive  mud  in  runoff  waters.   Getting  this  program  off 
the  ground  required  cooperation  of  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature  which  has  now  provided  $21,000  to  speed  the 
program  accomplishments,  but  it  also  has  cooperation  of 
all  the  federal  and  state  agencies  with  responsibility  for 
giving  technical  advice  on  rangeland  management.   But  your 
local  effort  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
program.   Now  that  things  are  rolling  along  so  rapidly  it 
is  apparent  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  many  improve- 
ments in  rangelands. 

Be  proud  of  what  you've  done  so  far.   You  are  here  because 
you  want  to  do  more  in  the  days  ahead.   You  want  to  keep 
ahead  of  change  while  working  to  solve  the  problems  we 
already  know  about. 

A  question  to  ask  yourself  is  this: 

How  are  you  making  your  public  aware  of  your  work? 

It's  a  fact  that  you  need  help.   Give  people  a  meaningful 
way  to  help  you.   You'll  find  some  tremendous  allies. 
People  can't  help  you  and  you  can't  help  them  if  they  don't 
know  who  and  where  you  are--district  identity. 

Can  people  find  you  in  the  telephone  book? 

If  they  can,  will  someone  answer  the  phone? 

Can  people  get  to  the  person  they  want  without  making  several 
calls? 

Are  you  close  enough  to  the  news  media? 
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Encourage  public  attendance  at  your  meetings. 

Take  positions  on  key  conservation  issues  and  tell  the  public 
about  them. 

Display  district  information  prominently  in  the  district 
office  and  look  for  other  places  to  show  it  off. 

Take  a  close  look  at  your  newsletter  and  its  mailing  list. 

A  shabby  district  boundary  sign  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Organize  tours. 

Publish  better  annual  reports  and  distribute  them  more  places, 

One  item  that  needs  close  scrutiny  and  imaginative  thinking 
if  your  districts  are  to  complete  this  awareness  and  action 
process  is  the  matter  of  various  environmental  groups  whose 
orientation  is  more  toward  wildlife  and  wild  lands  than  it 
is  toward  agricultural  production.   I'm  thinking  of  all 
those  groups  from  the  smallest  rod  and  gun  club,  through 
the  national  conservation  groups  like  the  Sierra  Club  and 
Audubon  Society,  as  well  as  the  various  state  and  federal 
agencies  that  are  oriented  in  that  direction. 

\'Jhen  you  step  ba::k  and  look  at  their  big  objectives  as 
compared  to  yours,  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  difference. 
We  all  want  clean  water,  good  forests,  productive  crop  and 
rangeland,  fewer  floods,  good  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
places  to  follow  the  kind  of  recreation  that  we  choose.   No 
one  can  argue  against  this. 

Why  then  is  there  often  such  a  big  void  between  them  and  us? 
The  problem  seems  to  be  that  each  of  us  is  approaching  the 
way  to  get  these  things  from  a  different  angle.   We  are 
absolutely  certain  that  our  method  is  the  best.   They  are 
absolutely  certain  that  their  approach  is  the  most  logical. 

In  all  probability  the  most  efficient  method  of  attaining 
these  goals  is  somewhere  in  between  where  we  give  and  they 
take,  or  they  give  and  we  take  with  an  end  result  of  joint 
action. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  together  and  that  is  by  sitting 
in  on  their  meetings  and  discussions  and  expressing  your 
viewpoint  whenever  it  is  appropriate.   A  viewpoint  that  is 
based  on  scientific  facts  rather  than  emotion.   As  the  kids 
say,  we  need  to  "rap"  with  them  rather  than  "hassle"  them. 

Our  SCS  input  into  your  hopes  for  better  service  to  your 
community  during  the  coming  year  and  beyond  will  depend  on 
large  measure,  of  course,  on  the  financial  and  human 
resources  available  to  us.   The  1973  appropriations  for  P?S , 
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I  think,  recognized  the  growing  demand  for  the  services  we 
provide.   However,  we  anticipate  continuing  restraints  in 
program  administration  on  expenditures,  and  employment 
levels.   We  in  SCS ,  as  you  know,  have  been  experiencing 
sharp  curtailment  in  the  number  of  field  people  that 
work  directly  with  you — Soil  Conservation  Districts.   Here 
in  Montana  we've  lost  25  of  these  front  line  workers  in 
the  past  10  years.   New  programs--Watersheds ,  RC&D  and 
River  Basins--have  allowed  us  to  increase  our  employee 
total  by  30--but  the  ranks  on  the  firing  line  have  been 
weakened. 

Don't  take  these  figures  to  mean  that  we  are  crying  about 
our  situation.   We  think  reasonable  restraints  help  us  to 
look  harder  for  more  efficient  ways  to  get  the  job  done. 
But  it  becomes  frustrating  when  our  people  try  to  explain 
why  we  cannot  provide  the  technical  assistance  needed 
to  move  ahead  in  our  work  as  rapidly  as  the  situation 
demands.   It  is  equally  frustrating  for  you  local  people, 
who  at  times,  have  decided  to  act  following  assurance  that 
assistance  would  be  there  when  you  were  ready  for  it--only 
to  learn  that  your  action  may  have  to  be  delayed--or  an 
alternate  method  may  have  to  be  devised. 

Speaking  of  alternate  methods--you  folks  in  Montana  have 
certainly  done  a  great  job  of  including  cities  within 
your  districts.   You  have  been  able  to  pull  upon  man  (and 
woman)  power  and  financial  resources  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  your  activities.   Actions  of  this  sort  go  a  long  way 
toward  enlarging  the  activities  of  districts.   Believe 
me--we  in  SCS  recognize  what  you  are  doing--and  we 
appreciate  it.   By  creating  this  efficient  federal  and 
local  team  all  over  we  can  all  work  together  with  a  real 
team--not  just  our  individual  efforts. 

Thanks  again  for  your  invitation--! 've  enjoyed  myself  and 
I  think  I'm  now  more  aware  of  the  action  you  need  and  want. 

I'd  like  to  close  with  this  vision  of  what  "it's  all  about". 

Take  93,271,000  acres  of  infinite  variety  and  cover  it  with 
sky;  mold  the  land  below  into  a  panorama  of  vast  grass 
lands,  rolling  hills,  and  silent,  sentinel  peaks,  all  big 
in  the  grand  sense,  all  laced  with  the  sparkle  of  countless 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 

Stir  in  challenge  to  the  angler,  ranging  from  the  Missouri's 
sturgeon  and  walleye  pike  to  the  rainbows  and  cutthroats 
swarming  the  rivers  to  the  west. 

For  the  camper  and  outdoorsman,  set  aside  16,836,060  acres 
of  National  and  State  Forests  abounding  in  campsites,  trails, 
and  breathtaking  wilderness  areas. 
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Preserve  the  ghost  towns  and  the  battlefields,  where  Custer 
fell  and  Chief  Joseph  surrendered  his  Nez  Perce  tribe  for 
the  last  time,  so  that  those  bent  on  history  can  explore  to 
their  heart's  content. 

For  the  golfer,  boater,  the  "rock  hound,"  provide  each  with 
uncrowded,  abundant  room  in  which  to  lavish  his  sport. 

When  trees  catch  the  fire-color  of  fall,  and  the  high  country 
takes  its  first  nip  of  frost,  give  the  hunter  abundance  in 
pheasant  and  duck,  and  big  game  that  includes  moose,  deer, 
antelope,  elk.  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  bear,  and  caribou. 

And  when  the  winter  snow  mutes  the  land,  let  skiers  revel 
in  100-inch  powder  snow  over  long,  uncluttered  runs  on 
slopes  that  range  from  3,000  to  9,400  feet  in  elevation. 

Take  93,271,000  acres  of  infinite  variety,  do  all  this, 
and  cover  it  with  sky  .  .  .  and  you  have  Monti.na  .  .  .  the 
Big  Sky  Country. 
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